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labour was passed as a result of the Berlin Labour Conference, a
resolute attempt was made by the Clerical and other parties to
carry a clause to limit the work day for men to eleven hours, but
without success, and this restriction was only legalised in the
case of women. True to its traditional sympathy with the
aspirations of labour, the Clerical party still brings forward every
year a resolution calling on the Government to enact a maximum
work dav, which it now demands shall not exceed ten hours for
adults of either sex employed in factories and workshops.
In practice the ten-hours day does already exist in most parts
of the country, but where it is the rule there are often exceptions,
and it is in the interest of uniformity that legislation is desired.
The building trades long ago adopted a ten-hours day ; and over
90 per cent, of the wages agreements concluded in these
trades stipulate a day not exceeding that duration, often with an
hour less on Saturday. Further, over 60 per cent, of all the
factories in Prussia work ten hours daily, the principal exceptions
being the textile factories, and especially those engaged on
low-class goods. In the engineering trade while ten hours are
the rule, as many as ten and a half, or sixty-three per week, are
worked in the more backward districts, and as few as fifty-four
per week in the more advanced industrial centres. The longest
hours are worked in the smelting works and the rolling mills, where
twelve per day, with merely nominal intervals, are common,
added to which an extra shift is worked once a fortnight,
bringing the week's work up to an average of eighty hours.
The attitude of the Government has hitherto been a halting
one. Its sympathies are with the workers, but it bears In mind
the burdens placed upon industry by the insurance laws and the
general factory regulations, and it has no desire to overload the
camel's back. No one denies that the hours worked in some
industries are excessive, and that their curtailment would be for
the good of the present as well as the coming generation. Count
von Posadowsky, the late Imperial Minister of the Interior, and
for many years the warm-hearted custodian of the Empire's
social welfare policy, in opening a hygienic conference in
Berlin In 1905, said truly that " the future would belong to the
nation which kept itself in the most healthy and efficient
condition: to strive for the health of the masses of the people
WES to strive for the strength and welfare of the fatherland."